enjoy 
Story and photo by Claire Burch 
he history of People’s Park is a 
history of struggle for freedom 
of speech. It is the birthplace of 
_ this movement. Leaders of the Free 
Speech Movement lived and held meet- 
ings in some of the 23 houses located 
on that property. During the long strug- 
_ gle for People’s Park, one person, 
James Rector, was killed, another was 
blinded, 850 people were arrested and 
many served time in prison. All of 
them sacrificed part of their lives in the 
fight for freedom of speech. 
At present, the City of Berkeley and 
the University of California seem to be 
‘trying to drive homeless people away by 
not including social services in the Park 
Use plan, which will be discussed at the 
Berkeley City Council on November 21. 
Members of the community should stand 
up and fight back for the tradition of pro- 
viding food and clothing to those who 
have nothing. 
People’s Park should be dedicated to 
people who are homeless, hungry and 
friendless, guaranteeing to all the right 
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to live just because they are alive. In 


order to live with dignity it is necessary 
for everyone to be guaranteed food, 
shelter, clothing, health and education. 
There is no greater service for mankind 
than to make sure that these basic needs 
are met for all. 

The new lease for People’s Park 
needs to be addressed before the old 


ee 


one runs out in March, 1996. Without 
some really strong community input, 
this historic piece of ground, with its 
honorable record of being the origin of 
the Free Speech Movement, will be 
subtly and dishonorably stripped of its 
most significant attributes, the free 
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food programs run by the Catholic 
Worker and Food Not Bombs, and the 
Free Box for clothing. 

The Catholic Worker group from 
the Dorothy Day House provide break- 
fast every day at 8:30 a.m. Food Not 
Bombs provides a nutritious lunch six 
afternoons a week between 2 and 3 
p.m. The Free Box, for all its so-called 


problems, is still the strongest symbol 
Berkeley has of compassion for those 
who have nothing. Attempts to rip out 
the Free Box in 1991 brought forth 
demonstrations that turned angry when 
a huge network of police were called in 
to monitor what had begun as a peace- 


Legal Aid Wins Preliminary Injunction 


Judge Blocks Alame 


by Geoff Merideth 


an Francisco Superior Court Judge Cahill granted a motion 
by attorneys from the Legal Aid Society of Alameda 
County to halt scheduled cuts in General Assistance (GA) 


grants from $300 a month to $221. 
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PEOPLE’S PARK 
by Julia Vinograd 


The park is not loved because it is green, 
sweet, peaceful and full of music 

though this is nice when it happens, 
good for cameras and historians. 

The park is loved because it’s ours. 
When the park is full of garbage, drunks 
and sad little fights that no one wins 

it’s ours. 

When the park is full of cops 

making sweeps and jacking everyone up 
as if everyone wore signs saying “I dare you” 
it’s ours. 

When the park is full of people 

who just paid a quarter for their ticket 

to the quarter meal, 


and are trying to top each other’s stories 


til it’s time to eat 
and to prove they’re not hungry anyway, 
it’s ours. 
When the park is full of a girl 
asking everyone have they seen her backpack? 
She’s sure she left it around here somewhere 
Se ne 
When the park is full of gardeners, 
planting, sweating and teaching 
the sunflowers how to swear 
it’s ours. 
When there’s a concert and the university says 
everyone’s asleep at noon on Saturday 
and we mustn’t wake them, volume down, 
and the media turns up and some nut 
grabs a microphone and he winds up 
on nationwide t.v. instead of us, 
it’s ours. 
Those grassblades drew our blood 
more than any knife. There is a green wound 
in us which will not heal with time. 
Which cannot be treated reasonably. 
The park is loved because it’s ours. 
That’s all. 


from Suspicious Characters, by Julia Vinograd 


ful, democratic protest. . 

Sanctimonious statements on the part of UC 
officials and politicians run like this: “The park is 
an unsafe, unsanitary place to dispense food. We 
will relocate food-dispensing groups to another 
part of town.” 

But the Department of Health has never found 
a problem with either the Dorothy Day House or 
Food Not Bombs dispensing their clean and 
healthful food, nor has any illness resulting from 


See Preserve People's Park page three 


da County GA Cuts 


County had met the standards to cut GA. 


In seeking a Preliminary Injunction, Legal Aid attorneys had 
to argue that they had a case which they would probably win, 
and that allowing cuts which would later be overturned would 
cause immediate, irreparable harm to GA recipients. 

One example which was presented, and taken seriously by 


The judge’s order, issued on October 2, was in response to 
Legal Aid’s lawsuit, which was filed in mid-September after the 
Alameda County Board of Supervisors voted to cut GA, stating 
that it was the only option they had to avoid cutting other essen- 
tial services. The lawsuit alleges that the State Mandates 
Commission did not follow the law in ruling that Alameda 


Judge Cahill, was the probability that a GA recipient who was 
paying more than $221 a month in rent would not have been able 
to pay all of October’s rent. After the fifth day of the month, the 
person’s landlord would issue a three-day “Pay or Quit” notice. 
After three days, the landlord would have been able to go to 

See Judge Blocks GA Cuts page two 
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Interview with Food Not Bombs Co-Founder Keith McHenry 


"Will be Mayor for Food" 


Story and photo by Jan Spence 


dates are more inclined to sling mud at each other than to discuss the current 


A "re you prepared to make wise choices in the coming election? Political candi- 


. issues and offer real solutions. In a recent interview, Keith McHenry candidly 
responded to questions about some very important issues of the day. 

McHenry needs no introduction here. We all know him as the co-founder of Food 
Not Bombs and a career activist for human rights. He cares about humanity. He trusts 
the Constitution. In spite of 96 arrests for acts of civil disobedience and deeds of com- 
passion, he continues to fight relentlessly for equality and justice for all persons. 


Jan Spence: The homeless communi- 
ty in San Francisco is growing in num- 
bers and we don’t have a responsible 
program in progress. If you were elect- 
ed mayor, how would you deal with this 
issue? 

Keith McHenry: If I were elected 
mayor of San Francisco, I would listen to 
the people on the street, listen to their 
- ideas. The next day I would set up a table 
with literature and free food, too. The lit- 
erature would be in the form of flyers 
from groups all over the city. These flyers 
would help people to decide the direction 
of San Francisco and to encourage them 
to take action. I'd encourage performers 
to play music, dance and express them- 
selves at these tables. 


JS: But this is what you do now. 

KM: Yes, but I’d do it on a grand scale 
— in the neighborhoods, too. I’d encour- 
age people to set up free food and infor- 
mation tables in every neighborhood. 
Good ideas have come from homeless 
people and they have many talents. 

For instance, they tell me they would 
like to repair an abandoned house in 
exchange for living in it for free, until they 
can find work. The City of San Francisco 
-owns more than 1,000 vacant housing 
units and buildings. And there are thou- 
sands of other abandoned buildings in San 
Francisco. Within a year, these could pro- 
vide housing for thousands of homeless 
people. The community should set up a 
decision-making process that encourages 
fairness and creativity in this development. 

I would not have a lot of rules and 
requirements for people interested in liv- 
ing in these buildings. The people should 


make their own decisions, because it’s fair 
and it will encourage self respect. They 
would work with members of the local 
building trade unions as co-members of 
their union. A tax on transnational corpo- 
rations would pay for building materials 
and union dues. After all, those compa- 
nies have made heavy profits on the pain 
of those forced onto the streets, through 
corporate restructuring. 

Camping in some areas of the parks 
would be legal, with the city supplying 
water and port-a-potties. The hotels would 
be made clean and safe. If you want to 
paint your room, the city would supply 
you with paint and brushes. There would 
be no $10.00 fees for visitors in the 
hotels. There would be no curfew. 


JS: What should be done about the 
injustices within our system? 

KM: Much of the street crime is a 
result of the pressure to survive in an 
economy plundered by the members of 
the Committee on Jobs and the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. These 
are the real criminals. I would direct 
resources to bring the board members of 
the Bank of America, Chevron and Gap to 
justice. It’s time they stop exploiting our 
community. Their disrespect for the peo- 
ple in San Francisco has caused many 
innocent people great pain. 3 

The city attorney, the mayor’s office, 
the police and other city departments just 
ignore the laws that interfere with down- 
town interests. 


JS: As mayor, how would you han- 
dle the police department? 
KM: Obviously, I would not use the 


"The City of San Francisco owns more than 1,000 vacant 
housing units and buildings. And there are thousands of 
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other abandoned buildings in San Francisco. Within a year, 
these could provide housing for thousands of homeless 


people." —Keith McHenry 


police to stop people from asking for 
money, or other resources — flea markets, 
sharing food, sleeping, sitting, smoking 
herb or any other human activity. Street 
people wouldn’t be told to “move along.” 
The police will respect everyone, and be 
fired if they don’t. Deputy Chief Frank 
Reed and Patrini, as well as Commanders 
Dick Holder and Dennis Martel would be 
fired during the first 30 minutes of my 
administration. 


JS: Do you have a magic formula for 
health care? 

KM: San Francisco General is a great 
public hospital. Long. waits could be 
reduced by opening more neighborhood 
clinics and offering alternative medicine 
and massage..More. alternative health care 
collectives could be set up in the neigh- 
borhoods with-concentration on preven- 
tive medicine and nutrition. Many of these 
clinics could focus on addictions or emo- 
tional support. Also, peoples’ health will 
improve when there is less poverty, vio- 


lence and police harassment. 

We could improve air quality in sever- 
al ways. I would be in favor of taking 
back our electricity from Pacific, Gas and 
Electric and would support solar and wind 
generated electricity. We could place 
100,000 free bikes throughout the city, 
and create bike paths and bike racks. 


JS: Do you have any closing 
remarks, as the election draws.near? 

KM: It should be remembered that 
every city around the world is facing the 
same struggle between transnational cor- 
porate interests and the people of the com- 
munity. Corporate leaders are afflicting 
everyone with their Global Austerity 
Program. As mayor, I would move quickly 
to abolish the office and encourage a tran- 
sition to a democratic community, free 
from corruption, exploitation and domina- 
tion. The people in our city would really 
shine if they were free from economic and 
government restrictions. San Francisco is 
really the city that knows how. 


Judge Blocks GA Cuts in Alameda County 


from page one 


court to file an Unlawful Detainer, the 
first step in getting a court-ordered evic- 
tion. Even if the case never resulted in 
eviction, the GA recipient would have 
suffered irreparable harm because land- 
lords, when determining a prospective 
tenant’s suitability, routinely check to see 
if the applicant has had an Unlawful 
Detainer filed against them, regardless of 
the outcome. Fortunately, Judge Cahill 
understood landlord/tenant law well 
enough to see how this was likely to hap- 
pen, and how this would needlessly cause 
people to be harmed. 

In order to grant the Preliminary 
Injunction, Judge Cahill had to examine 
Legal Aid’s case against the State 
Mandates Commission and Alameda 
County, and determine if there was a 
legitimate argument which had a strong 
likelihood of prevailing. Legal Aid’s pri- 
mary argument is that the Mandates 
Commission did not follow the laws and 
regulations which allow it to give counties 
the permission to cut GA. The law says 
that the Commission must look at the 
county’s budget, and determine if cutting 
GA is the only option available to avoid 
cutting “essential services”. 

Legal Aid argued that: 

e@ Alameda County did not differentiate 
between essential services and other ser- 


vices which they sought to maintain at the 
expense of GA cuts; and, 

@ the County had other options, which 
the Mandates Commission did not give 
fair examination. 


While this is great news for people on 
GA right now, there are some ominous 
clouds on the horizon. The first one is that 
the Board of Supervisors told Social 
Services Agency (SSA) Director Roger 
Lum to come up with an alternate plan to 
cut $13 million that was expected to be 
saved by cutting GA. This will most prob- 


Some speculate that Congress believes 
the only way they can proceed with their 
so-called “Welfare Reform” is by ensuring 
that Legal Aid attorneys will not be able to 
block them in the courts. 


If these restrictions go into effect, Legal 
Aid Society will probably not be able to pur- 
sue this case, and the GA cuts, which are 
probably against the law, will go into effect. 


Some of these other options were out- 
lined in a report which Legal Aid commis- 
sioned that indicated broader flexibility in 
budget decisions than the County present- 
ed to the Mandates Commission. By issu- 
ing the Preliminary Injunction, Judge 
Cahill apparently believed that Legal 
Aid’s case has merit, and that the 
Commission’s ruling would be overturned. 


ably mean recommendations to severely 
cut, or eliminate, such essential services 
as food and shelter contracts, child and 
adult protective services, and services for 
seniors and other vulnerable people. 
Unless the Board can be convinced that 
GA is a responsibility which must be 
shared across the County budget, and not 


borne solely by SSA, social services 
throughout the County will be put in 
severe danger of disappearing. 

Another danger we face comes from 
the federal budget process, which includes 
major assaults on the Legal Services 
Corporation budget, which funds much of 
the activities of the Legal Aid Society of 
Alameda County. After defeating attempts 
to completely eliminate the Legal 
Services Corporation, the Republican- 
controlled Congress moved to severely 
restrict it by slashing their budget and 
imposing restrictions on legal service 
activities. Among the worst restrictions is 
a ban on taking “impact litigation” cases 
against government bodies, such as the 
GA case which Legal Aid filed against the 
Alameda County cuts. 

Some have speculated that Congress 
believes the only way they can proceed 
with their so-called “Welfare Reform” 
program is by ensuring that Legal Aid 
attorneys will not be able to block them in 
the courts. If these cuts and restrictions go 
into effect, Legal Aid Society of Alameda 
County will probably not be able to pur- 
sue this case, and the GA cuts, which are 
most probably against the law, will go 


into effect, unless other lawyers step for- © 


ward to carry on the fight. 


Merideth is the Administrative Director of 
the Emergency Services Network of Alameda 
County. 
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In March, 1996, the current UC lease 
with the City of Berkeley for People’s 
Park expires. The City and the UC are 
presenting a plan for use of the park to the 
Board of Regents in early 1996. A letter 


STREET SPIRIT 


ee 
People’s Park Action Alert 


change or eliminate them completely. The 
most important of these are the free clothes 
box and the meals offered by the Catholic 
Worker and Food Not Bombs. 

The reactionary political atmosphere 


CANDLELIGHT ViGiL TO DEFEND PEOPLE’s Park 
TUESDAY, Nov. 21, 6 P.M.-7 P.M. 


BERKELEY City HALL, 2134 Martin LuTHER KING Way 


Call and write: 


ee in September, £995,2 sby which passed Measures N and O last year ° Attend the Candlelight Vigil, 6 p.m. UC Chancellor Tien — 642-6000 
ancellor Chang-Lin Tien and Mayor is the same which seeks to remove home- Tuesday, Nov. 21, followed by the City Mayor Shirley Dean — 644-6484 
Shirley Dean, proposed drastic changes in less people from view at the same time Council meeting at 7 p.m., Berkeley Berkeley City Council Members: 
| social services offered for the poor. The social services are being massively cut City Hall, 2134 Martin Luther King Way. Linda Maio — 644-6359 
letter indicated that both the free clothes from federal, state and local budgets. : Mary Wainwright — 644-6400 
: box and food services at the park would The UC also wants to build additional | * Write and call the Mayor, Berkeley —qaidelie Shirek — 644-6243 
probably be eliminated or changed. athletic facilities in the park. But the com- | ity Council and Chancellor Tien to: Dona Spring — 644-6266 
: As a result, the final plan for the park munity has overwhelmingly supported use Support social services at the park, partic- Diane Wooley-Bauer — 644-6294 
does not discuss these social services. _ of the space as a park rather than as an ath- | Ulatly the existing food programs and free Betty Olds — 644-6399 
Many people believe that social services _ letic field. Many residents believe the UC | “lothes box. Oppose all efforts to remove Carla Woodworth — 644-6398 
have been eliminated from the plan should donate the land to the City of | PO and homeless people from sight. Polly Armstrong — 644-6401 
| because the City and the UC intend to _ Berkeley and let it be run by the community. 
Preserve People's Park si occeD TO PEOPLES PARK FoR Fre st Tien’s letter directly threatens the con- 
| Tomek = TO6S, HO PEFULLY SOMETHING CLEAN tinued existence of peal programs and the 
the meals ever been reported in local ER TE NOT FASHIONABLE. ae tee por Bpeople's us een eS 
| rooms or anywhere. The health issue has ee 0d services, parks with: 
| been raised as a euphemistic way of ask- out proper shelter, seating or sanitation 
ing “How can we'get poor and homeless facilities are inappropriate places to serve 
people to stop coming tothe park?” needy persons food.” So does that mean 
Reloc i he feed orceniie wonid it’s better not to serve needy people food, 
make it impossible for most folk to get to and era) ade Manger to the burden:they 
them since most do not even have carfare. ere ea ts shicer hypocrisy, (spre, 
The park's climate makes it possible for er ee eget homeless poonle aanoF 
sone Boneless erie) een pla provided a four-star restaurant in the park, 
where survival is possible — at least they Pe ee TS bance Ome ously, rote 
will not starve. Come to People’s Park at lah AWA A | FS his letter for the blunt purpose of driving 
brcalcshor Wich fineend oon will cc a _ compassionate services and homeless per- 
remnant of entitlement that says: “We are SD Gu OE Feeble shark altogether. 
trying to do something fo keep you alive Another section of the Chancellor’s let- 
thoueh you Gave uoleney, Flere tsa ter states: “In regard to longer term issues 
Bical, oncdon t eet decane Gath cand of management and operations, we believe ; 
Hebody 16 Guile 16 iailuenee youre ing that the current sharing in the management I 
We justine ly aw igieiiia ticwhavelts be of the site by the City and the University 
Hint ory ule Sou have Our continent t has contributed to our difficulties in achiev- 
provide this, no strings attached, until you i@' oan community pall oe fae best tour 
are able to get on your feet again." oi She ae ) ; ue oe ihe ee a peciy 1k o : 
<- Nay etermine the structure for management o: ™ 
The comments on the Free Box by UC 5 - HE FRe Box YIELDED ; the park to have clear sien day-to- mes 


day management responsibilities. . . . We 
believe that the Regents will not agree to a 
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: ‘Chancellor Chang-Lin Tien and Mayor 
Shirley Dean also confuse the issue. 


_ Danny McMullan, a formerly homeless 
man who lived in People’s Part at the time 


_ of the 1991 events, said, “The Free Box 


does have problems. Aggressive people do 
grab some of the clothing before it can be 
used by those most in need, and attempt to 
sell it to thrift shops and recycled clothing 
stores.” But considering the box’s symbol- 
ic value and history, this problem is easily 


- solved for a fraction of the cost it would 


take to relocate boxes in places that many 
homeless people cannot reach. 

- UC or the City could hire a reliable 
homeless custodian who would act as a 
People’s guard against this practice. A 
legal ten-minute parking space in front of 
the box with custodian on hand for eight 
hours a day would discourage the vultures 
and crackheads. This was done with the 
public bathroom in the park and it worked. 
If the UC can pay someone eight dollars 
an hour to sit in the volleyball court (and 
they do), they surely could give a job to a 
willing, responsible homeless person. 

To relocate clothing drops here and 
there throughout the city is to make sure 
poor and homeless people leave the park. 
Red tape already sends them scurrying 
because social services are spread out 
over such a wide area that sometimes they 
are beyond reach. Folk would not have 
busfare to go to still more places. 

In 1991, a homeless, 19-year-old girl 
named Rosebud Denovo spent her days 
rebuilding the Free Box every time it was 
ripped out by the UC. The sacrifice of that 
dedicated, frightened and desperate young 
life became a metaphor for many young 
people, and every August 25th they gather 
in the park to try to continue what her sad 
gesture hoped to accomplish, but by 
peaceful means, a Gandhi-like civil dis- 
obedience that says: “We will not be part 
of the cold-blooded effort to rid our town 
of its poor instead of trying to really help.” 

What would really help in People’s Park? 


NEW SQuAT. FOR THe 
RECORD TM NOTA 
HoMELess PERSON... 


It is interesting that Concur, the fancy 
consulting firm hired by the UC to analyze 
design in People’s Park, came up with a 
consensus that the only thing wrong with 
the Park's user-development design was 
the almost entirely unused, hated and 
despised volleyball court — a million-dol- 
lar monument to ignoring public opinion 
that literally provoked the 1991 demon- 


strations and will provoke them again if - 
_ the space is not put to better use. 


A New Dream 


Activist Jim Moore, 91, just came out 
with a proposal to use the volleyball court 
space for a two-story building that would 
commemorate the Free Speech Movement, 
the young man who was killed and the 
young man who was blinded on Bloody 
Thursday in 1968, when people fought for 
the park they had helped to build. 

Sure Jim, I said. Commemoration is 
great, but what about some real social ser- 
vices in this little projected building, right 
there in the park where the obscene volley- 
ball court that the University had to pay 
people to use until it gave up the charade, 
still sits. And I dreamt of a walk-in clinic 
staffed by people who could give folk who 
wanted it a bit of help with their head trips 
and direct them to non-red-tape ways out 
of pain. So that would be upstairs. 

Downstairs I had a different dream, a 
drop-in center with a cafe run by someone 
who could teach restaurant skills, a bunch 
of art supplies, musical instruments, a teeny 
proscenium stage where people could “act 
out” without hurting anyone and getting 
busted, and a place where people could sit 
comfortably when it was raining outside. 


Art by Mike “Moby” Theobald 


Too much to ask? Of a town that used 
to consider itself progressive, even radi- 
cal? Consider for a moment what would 
happen if the Berkeley tradition of warm- 
hearted acceptance of differences in 
lifestyle and behavior were changed to 
some suburban shopping mall standard of 
“proper behavior” and uniformity. 

The merchants and vendors would be 
the first to suffer. Telegraph Avenue, 
despite the problems, still attracts a huge 
weekend audience of shoppers from fancy 
neighboring towns because many people 
enjoy the diversity, the street "characters", 
the intensity. Chasing away a population 
that is “different”, the Hate Man, the bare 
breasted ladies, the transvestites, the street 
musicians and artists, along with home- 
less people, would remove the special 
qualities associated with Berkeley, includ- 
ing its warmhearted tolerance and even 
enjoyment of differences from an uptight, 
grimly goal-focused mainstream society. 


Tien's Veiled Threat 


UC Chancellor Tien sent an oddly 
ambiguous letter on People’s Park issues, 
dated August 8. A sentence reads: “The 
City and the University will assign regular 
police officers to the park to deter drug 
dealing and other criminal activities.” The 
hourly pay of each police officer makes 
this a very expensive proposition. 
Berkeley’s Jobs Consortium, which trains 
and recommends homeless and disabled 
persons for jobs, could supply a modestly 
paid custodian or guard who would be sen- 
sitive to the existing issues and similarly 
deter crime. If police were necessary, the 
custodian would call on a cellular phone. 


long-term commitment to a community 
park unless there is a significant and contin- 
uing role for the University in the park’s 
management and operations.” 


Give the Park to the People 


Gosh, Regents, you know that UC has 
land holdings in Berkeley that make it one 
of the richest landlords in the state. How 
about giving People’s Park back to us peo- 
ple (meaning the folk who spend their days 


in the park, who cleared it and planted stuff 


and still tend it diligently, all without pay of 
any kind?) The fight for the park has always 
involved a principle called user develop- 
ment — that’s what the People’s Park 
Defense Union was all about, wasn’t it? 

A year ago, I put together a video 
called Street Survivors, which includes 
this description: “The owls have their 
habitat in America. Frogs and butterflies 
are similarly protected by law. But on the 
streets of Berkeley, as in other cities today, 
people who are on the fringe wander 
about, often without a place to go. Since 
their stories pull no punches, we witness a 
few amazing scenes that show us how, in 
twentieth century America, human beings 
are now our most endangered species.” 

I wrote a book called Homeless in the 
Nineties. On the last page a line reads, 
“Where is the Homestead Act now that we 
need it?” Where indeed? Let’s hope that the 
icy hearted element of the City of Berkeley 
and UC will stop twirling their mustachios 
and tying poor folk to the railroad tracks just 
before the next passing train — while 
earnestly pretending to offer help. 

A lot of people who we knew at 
People’s Park died last year. First Cliff 
Mason went, then Yume, then Jon 
Michael and prophetic Bob Sparks and 
Jonathan Montague. We have seen 
metaphors turn into death realities before 
our very eyes. But we shall overcome! 


Interview by Terry Messman 


he Community Homeless Alliance (CHA) of San Jose was formed in 1991 

with the vision of building a nonviolent movement for justice in the homeless 

community. Scott Wagers and Nancy Nichols founded a spirited, grass-roots 
movement that combines scrappy street protests with a theological vision equally 
inspired by Martin Luther King, Jr. and the Gospels. Their activism has introduced 
two startling new ingredients into the public debate over homelessness in San Jose -- 
the urgent voice of homeless people themselves, and the uncompromising voice of the 
Biblical prophets calling the community to justice. The result has been radical street 
protests leavened with a spiritual call for love and compassion for the poor. 

The Community Homeless Alliance has functioned as the uneasy conscience that 
haunts the powers that be. Recently, the CHA has haunted San Jose churches with an 
uneasy conscience as well. In the late summer and fall of 1995, a roving pilgrimage of 
homeless people and supporters marched from church to church, searching for sanctu- 
ary, asking whether there was any room at the inn for the poor. A restless quest for 
justice that reminded the churches of the suffering and poverty outside their doors. 

Wagers and Nichols organized the CHA in 1991 when the National Guard Armory 
closed on April 1, pushing 300 homeless people back onto the streets. The CHA and 
100 homeless people protested this mass eviction by setting up a week-long encamp- 
‘ment at San Jose City Hall. The direct action succeeded in forcing the City to set up 
the Mayor's Task Force on Homelessness. "That action showed homeless people that 
they have a lot of power if they confront the powers with direct action," said Wagers. 

The CHA has unleashed the moral power of poor people in a series of dramatic 
protest marches to City Hall, housing takeovers and sleep-outs at the Redevelopment 
Authority. They served meals week after week to homeless people in the gentrified 
downtown area of San Jose, making visible the presence of poverty and hunger 
beneath the towering edifices of the luxury hotels. 

Wagers and Nichols vividly remember a Memorial Day march in 1993, when 150 
homeless people gathered at a church for a protest march to the Fairmont Hotel. "A 
very extraordinary thing happened," Wagers recalled. "An unusual wind came 
through the parking lot like a little vortex, a funnel cloud." The presence of the 
Community Homeless Alliance has been an extraordinary wind in San Jose, a small 


Street Spirit: Recently, members of 
the Community Homeless Alliance 
organized a migrating encampment of 
homeless people and slept out at vari- 
ous San Jose churches, sometimes with 
the church leader’s permission, some- 
times without. Why have you taken the 
homeless movement to the churches? 

Nancy Nichols: We were seeking a 
safe sanctuary, because the truth is many 
homeless people have to sleep outside 
every night, and they are isolated in bush- 
es or in cars or under bridges. We felt that 
if we could find a safe sanctuary for them, 
we could begin to build what we call base 
communities. So the churches were a very 
logical place to go and ask for this kind of 
sanctuary. Much to our dismay, most of 
the churches said that it was too much to 
ask. We ended up roaming the city asking 
for a place, and it felt very much like “No 
room in the inn.” Nobody wanted to take 
in a group of 80 homeless people. 


SS: Why has your search for sanctu- 
ary been so controversial in the church- 
es? Why have they been reluctant to 
support it? 

Nancy: I think they feel that they are 
doing their work in other ways, and what 
they do is what I consider more of a chari- 
table effort, such as feeding or clothing. 
While that is a necessary part, what they 
don’t seem to understand is that what 
were trying to do is a little more radical. 
We're trying to really liberate people and 
really give them their own life back and 
their own independence. I think the 
churches are afraid to do that. 

I myself called eight of the local pas- 
tors and each one said no. Some said they 
were already doing enough and couldn’t 
do more. Liability issues came up. Fear 
about what the neighbors would think. 


SS: How long has the homeless 
encampment gone on and where have 
you gone in your search for sanctuary? 

Scott Wagers: We started with a 
march on August 22 to the San Jose 
Redevelopment Authority, then 150 peo- 
ple held a one-night sleep-out next to the 
Fairmont Hotel. The Fairmont, which cost 
taxpayers $29 million, in a real sense rep- 


band of the faithful who have startled the powers that be like a compact tornado. 


resents the misplaced economic priorities 
of San Jose. So the homeless slept out 
there to reflect the fact that there are peo- 
ple who live and die on the streets in the 
midst of this kind of affluence. 


Then we took a contingent of 100 . 


homeless people from that sleep-out to St. 
Joseph Cathedral and began sleeping there. 


SS: Did you have permission from 
the church for your encampment? 

Scott: No, we didn’t. But we wanted to 
see if there was any room at the inn, to see 
if the churches would embrace the street 
people and to see if they would open their 
doors and open their hearts. 
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Nancy Nichols on a protest march to San Jose Redevelopment Authority. 


Grace Baptist, then to St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, then back to First 
Christian where we stayed for a long peri- 
od. The encampment slept out for 51 
nights; I slept out for about 30 nights. 

It was an eye-opener. Things go on 
after dark that one never sees in the light 
of day. And you see homeless people you 
didn’t know existed. People come out of 
nowhere, literally, to find a safe place to 
sleep. When we offered a safe sanctuary, 
people started coming in droves, and we 
saw the reality that people actually sleep 
under the stars, outdoors. It was almost 
surreal to me. To see a family with a little 
child sleeping out — it was just mind- 
boggling to me, unconscionable. 


SS: What kind of a toll did the sleep- 
out take on you two? 

Nancy: Logistically, it was difficult for 
me because I had to arrange for my kids 
to go to stay at different places in the 
evenings, and my presence at home was 


“It emulates Jesus’ ministry in a real sense 
— a roving band of people looking for eco- 
nomic justice in the midst of an affluent city 
and crying out to the Pharaoh to let our 


people go." —Scott Wagers 


SS: How long were you at St. Joseph 
Cathedral? 

Scott: Seven nights. Then we were 
asked to leave and evicted in a very 
unfriendly way. We met with the priest and 
discovered we were on opposite theologi- 
cal ends. Our focus was economic justice; 
his was charity. He said his church does a 
lot for the poor already. We were advocat- 
ing for social justice and we said the sleep- 
out should go on because we need to dra- 
matize the plight of homeless people. 


SS: When the priest asked you to 
leave, where did you go? 

Scott: We went to First Christian 
Church, where Nancy and I attend, and 
Nancy is on the board. We slept outside 
there in the parking lot for three weeks. 
Next we went to St. Patrick Catholic 
Church. We stayed there about five 
nights, then were asked to leave. Next, we 
stayed a few nights at Trinity Episcopal, 
and we were told that without a meeting 
of church officials, we couldn’t stay. 


SS: So you wore out your welcome at 
a host of churches. 
Scott: Right (laughs). Then we went to 


missed. There was something about being 
there night after night that started to wear 
on me. I realized why homeless people 
sleep in the park in the daytime. I feel I 
became less clear, somewhat disoriented, 
extremely tired, sleep-deprived and prob- 
ably more angry than I’ve ever been. 
There was a lot of emotion, and also just 
being physically exhausted, because you 
go to sleep outside and you’re not quite 
sure who may be coming and going. 

It’s a terrible injustice to have human 
beings sleeping outside. It was a way to 
personally experience that. 


SS: The Community Homeless 
Alliance not only has a political and 
economic analysis of homelessness, but 
also a theological perspective. How is 


- your organizing animated by your spir- 


itual values and faith? 

Scott: There always has been a spiritu- 
al undergirding for the work we’ve done. 
We try to articulate it, but the media often 
ignore it. But for Nancy and me, the impe- 
tus has been spiritual, rooted in the theolo- 
gy of Martin Luther King, rooted in the 
theology of Jesus himself, and the precepts 
of the Gospels. This work is truly rooted 


in the Scriptures. “The last shall be first, 


and the first shall be last.” Some of the | 


radical aphorism of Jesus have inspired us 
to go further than we had before. 


SS: Do you consider your activism to 
be a ministry, then? 

Scott: Oh, absolutely. Ministry in the 
sense that it means to serve. The Latin 
word means “to serve’, and in that sense, 
this truly is a ministry. And it emulates 
Jesus’ ministry in a real sense — a roving 
band of people looking for economic jus- 
tice in the midst of an affluent city and 


crying out to the Pharaoh to let our people 
go, and to heed the call for justice, com- 
passion and love. 


SS: You’re going to seminary now? 

Scott: Yes, I’m in my third year in the 
Master of Divinity program, and I go back 
to complete my degree at Yale Divinity 
School in January. 


SS: Nancy, I know you’re on the 
board of your Disciples of Christ 
Church. Do you have a ministry to 
homeless people in the church? 

Nancy: Well, we started about a year 
ago, organizing a social-justice ministry 
called the Vineyard ministry in the back 
room of the church. I was looking for a 
place where I could be in solidarity with 
homeless people, and join in struggle with 
them, and get to know them. 

We were trying to build community, 
first and foremost, among everybody who 
came. There was no hierarchy, no one 
really in charge..As a community, we 
came together and discussed our needs 
and what we wanted to accomplish as a 
group. It was very open to the participa- 


tion of people on the streets. It gave peo- 


ple a community and a place where they 
felt cared about. 


SS: How many homeless people are 
there in San Jose? 

Scott: There are 15,000 in Santa Clara 
County, and 94% of them live in San 
Jose. So roughly 14,000 in San Jose. 


SS: And how many shelter beds for 


them? 


Scott: 1,200 beds. 


SS: So thousands of homeless people 
are doomed to live out on the streets. 
Yet you criticize shelters as an ineffec- 
tive solution. What is wrong with shel- 
ters in your view, and what do you con- 
sider to be the real solution? 

Nancy: My problem with shelters, 
which comes from homeless people them- 
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selves, is that it is a form of institutional- 
izing someone, and sometimes comes 
very close to being a prison. Homeless 
people themselves find them really dis- 
gusting, and they don’t want to be there 
and they don’t want to be treated like that, 
so I just have to second what they feel. 
The rights of the homeless are not 
respected in shelters, and they’re treated 
like children. While they’re in shelters, 
they are given no incentive and no help to 
move beyond the shelter. The City of San 


Jose has something they call the 


Continuum of Care and shelters are a part 
of that. The problems is that shelters have 
become too much a part of that. If some- 
one actually gets into a shelter, and gets 
their act together so they can afford hous- 


“We broke into the 
house with a crow 
bar. With a lot of 
joyous celebration, 
we announced that 
this was now our 
house, and that we 
would become the 
People’s Housing 
Authority." 


-- Nancy Nichols 


ing now, there’s no place for them to go 
anyway because of the lack of affordable 
housing, and so there’s a big gap in the 
Continuum of Care. 


SS: What kind of housing do home- 
less people say they need? 

Scott: The homeless ultimately want 
autonomy. They want to feel they’re in 
control of their own lives. I think that 
homeless people want a place of their 
own — a room of one’s own. 

The abandoned housing we’ve opened 
up in the past has exemplified the fact that 
homeless people do want their own room, 
their own space. They want to be in con- 
trol of their own destiny. 


SS: You’ve been able to utilize civil 
disobedience to create new housing 
opportunities for homeless people? 

Nancy: Yes. On Thanksgiving, 1992, 
we took over abandoned houses in San Jose 
as an act of civil disobedience. Through our 
efforts, in the months that followed, houses 
were opened for homeless people. 

We held a press conference to 
announce the protest, then loaded: people 
in a bus, and with the TV cameras rolling, 
we broke into the house with a crow bar. 
With a lot of joyous celebration, we 
announced that this was now our house, 
and that we would become the People’s 
Housing Authority and run our own house. 


SS: Were you arrested? 

Nancy: It was Thanksgiving weekend, 
so it was difficult for the powers that be to 
get in touch with the owner, the Santa 
Clara County Water District. It was fortu- 
nate, because during the weekend we 
were able to build our forces and get a lot 
of community support in the form of peo- 
ple coming and bringing supplies. It was a 
whole row of houses that were abandoned 
sO we opened up five or six of them dur- 


ing the course of those four days. 

However, when Monday rolled around, 
they did come and arrest us about 6:00 in 
the evening. As some of the homeless 
people were sitting in their living room, 
watching TV, the San Jose police came 
and arrested about 15 people. 


SS: How did you respond? 

Nancy: We began negotiating with the 
Water District to get the houses turned 
over to a nonprofit so homeless people 
could live there. It took five months of 
negotiating with the Water District Board, 
talking with the Housing Authority, find- 
ing a nonprofit to manage the house. But 
we were successful and six homeless peo- 
ple moved from the streets into the hous- 


ing, where they paid only $60 a month for 
a room in a house that would have been 
sitting vacant because it was scheduled to 
be destroyed for a flood-control project. 


SS: Recently the Community 
Homeless Alliance has protested San 
Jose’s decision to convert an aban- 
doned hotel into retail shops, instead of 
low-income housing. Why has this been 
such an important issue for you? 

Nancy : It’s an important issue because 
what the City of San Jose is trying to do is 
gentrify the downtown and put a lot of 
money into projects that will draw people 
from the suburbs into the downtown to 
spend money, instead of dealing with the 


by Claire Burch 


_ likely to say.) 


forehead. 


Couple of decades ago. 
Buffy St. Marie wrote 


look out, sleeping America! 


~ Look Out, Sleeping America! 


Callie says shelters no answer 

they be better than the cold ground 

but sometimes people get pushed around 

and slip through the cracks (as the newspapers are 


Callie don’t sit on her fanny at all. 

She be out doing actions with the brothers and sisters 
and white people and chicanos and foreign refugees 
Son of Everybody is homeless these days 

Callie says, brushing strands of hair back from her 


Jesus come by, man he’d feel right at home in the crowd. 


Homeless blues. Life we didn’t choose 
You offer your heart and it gets refused. 


_ My country tis, thy people are 


crisis that we see every day on the streets, 
which is people who do not have housing. 
A large part of why they don’t have hous- 
ing is that the cost of housing in San Jose 
is exorbitant. So we looked at the 
Montgomery Hotel, which has been vacant 
for about ten years and has 120 rooms, and 
said there’s no reason to have this vacant 
when it could be refurbished and house 
people at the income level we work with. 


SS: Why is preserving Single-Room- 
Occupancy housing important? 

Scott: It’s a humane alternative to the 
shelter industry. Shelters, like prisons, are 
among the fastest growing industry in the 
United States and some people are flour- 
ishing off other people’s misfortune. We 


Scott Wagers is arrested by San Jose police after a housing protest. 


think that SRO’s are a viable housing 
type, and ultimately we want to open 
them back up, especially in the downtown 
area, because homeless people in San Jose 
live downtown. The Montgomery Hotel is 
right in the downtown area. It once was 
an SRO and could easily be re-converted. 

The City’s refusal to rehab it for low- 
income housing shows that they want to 
move the homeless to the periphery of the 
city — out of sight and out of mind. 


SS: Why do they want to move home- 
less people to the outskirts of town? 

Scott: Well, because it brings down 
their tax base. For the last 10 years, the 
urban renewal of San Jose has been to 


s San Jose Churches to Open Doors 


build a playground for the rich in the 
downtown area — and that means dis- 
placing poor people through the destruc- 
tion of SRO hotels which once housed 
them. Those people have now become 
homeless and are sent to shelters on the 
periphery of the city. 


' SS: It sounds like an age-old story of 
gentrification versus the rights of the 
poor. You want poor people to have a 
real presence in the downtown area, 
but the City is trying to shove them out. 

Scott: Precisely. The City of San Jose 
has spent about one billion dollars of tax- 
payers’ money to gentrify the downtown 
area, and at the same time, the number of 
homeless people in the last 15 years has 
more than quadrupled — which coincides 
with the gentrification of the downtown. 

Poor people are an integral part of the 
downtown. Actually, they’re the people 
that have lived here over the years. People 
from Los Gatos and Saratoga come down 
and use the downtown area as a play- 
ground, then return to their homes in the 
suburbs, while the homeless live in the 
downtown area but literally cannot live 
there because they’re told by the police to 
move on — but they have nowhere to go. 


SS: Many cities in the Bay Area send 
their police forces to harass, fine and 
arrest homeless people for sleeping in 
public, panhandling or living in vehi- 
cles. Has San Jose implemented police 
crackdowns? 

Nancy: I think what San Jose has done 
is very similar to what goes on in San 
Francisco; it’s just that it is not as overt. 
People will say there’s no official Matrix 
program here, but if you ask the homeless 
people, there is definitely something simi- 
lar, which is to move the homeless out of 
the downtown area. 

The police come on horseback or in 
cars into whatever park or area the home- 
less are gathered, and they tell them to 
leave. And when they don’t leave, the 
police cite them for all kinds of things. I 
know a lot of homeless people who are 
just walking down the street who get 
harassed just because they are homeless. 
The part that bothers me the most is that 
it’s done so insidiously that it’s hard to 
fight it. But any homeless person in the 
city will tell you that they are called names 
and treated really despicably by the police. 

When we are on a march, the police are 
on their best behavior because they know 
there are advocates present and people 
who are watching. But the minute our 
march breaks up, that’s when they crack 
down. That’s really bothersome, that they 
intimidate homeless people from doing 
direct action and civil disobedience by get- 
ting to them later on when they’re not in a 
group and not with advocates. It’s terrible. 


SS: So homeless people are harassed 
by the police and not welcomed by the 
churches. 

Scott: One aspect that is troublesome 
to me is the inability of the churches to 
embrace a prophetic movement. What we 
are doing is very straightforward. It’s very 
simple. I remember a homeless man at 
one of our actions who said, “Why do we 
take over houses? It’s simple — because 
we need them to live in.” This is not a 
complicated issue. This is a movement 
about compassion, about love and justice. 

Like John the Baptist, we are crying 
out in the wilderness for justice. This is 
one of the richest cities in one of the rich- 
est countries in the history of the world. 
People often don’t understand what we're 
doing -- as if it's a foreign notion that poor 
people would ask for something so simple 
as housing. But in San Jose, that’s some- 
thing that is considered outlandish. 
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The Spirit of Giving Can Heal Injustice 


by Garry Christ 


believe that taking care of the needy 
[ron and the travelers in our com- 

munities is a primary commission 
from God. The Heavenly Father has told 
us that the needy and the pilgrims are the 
foundation of our society. If we don’t take 
care of them, our values crumble. 
Societies continue to fall because this 
commission is not fulfilled. Countries 
build huge armies to keep out the enemy 
and are destroyed from within because of 
fear and selfishness. : 

Simply because someone is without a 
house, a car or a bank account does not 
mean they are a needy person. When 
someone has learned to live on very little 
materially and also has the ability to serve 
a lot, they have become the least needy of 
all. Being needy is actually an attitude of 
not being fulfilled in God’s love. 

I have been traveling around the coun- 
try for nearly two decades and have wit- 
nessed a tremendous increase in neediness 
on the streets, and fewer pilgrims are 
aspiring for a freer spiritual life. The rea- 
son, evidently, is the oppression of mate- 
rialism. People do not, in general, respect 
a person who doesn’t have many material 
things. A society has been created with a 
price tag on everything imaginable and 
whatever free space there was is quickly 
being removed. Giving freely and receiv- 
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door for people on the streets, had a full- 
time steward, a pot of soup and a place to 
rest at night. Guests could help in the gar- 
den or help to clean the grounds. Right 
now most churches only serve their own 
congregations directly. They will send 
money out to support some mission and 
they spend money to create a security sys- 
tem to keep out people from breaking into 
these large, uninhabited buildings at night. 
If they all did their part in helping in a 
direct way, the needs would be so spread 
out it wouldn’t be a burden on anyone. - 

I consider anyone who believes in God 
as a church. If all of us used our steward- 
ships in a manner which reflected God’s 
pure love, these problems would eventual- 
ly disappear. There are very few people, 
churches or communities who are giving 
more than a minimal amount to help 
needy people, so anyone who sees that 
this must become a priority has a tremen- 
dous burden to overcome through faith. 

If a community truly picked up the 
commission to take care of the needy, 
they would be afraid of being over- 
whelmed. In truth, there is no greater 
thing to which we could aspire. Instead, 
the answer in this country has been to 
build twice as many jails and hire twice as 
many police in a nation that has more 
people in jail per capita than anywhere in 
the world. Of course, this will only 


Art by Sadao Watanabe 


ing freely are just about unknown, yet the 
Holy Creator gave everything free — 
including our lives. 

If we try to answer problems by making 
laws on pieces of paper and creating gov- 
ernment agencies to straighten things out 
for us, we are deceiving ourselves. Each 
one of us has to do what we can to live 
simpler lives and help our fellow person 
wherever we can. Even so, we have come 
to a place where a miraculous change has 
to take place in the fabric of the human 
spirit because the effects of fear and greed 
have become so great. Just as individuals 
can rise up and be examples of what we all 
can do to help heal the sickness of the 
world, communities can rise up also. Even 


a smaller community within a community 
can be a great blessing. 

When a small number of people come 
together desiring to answer the needs of 
people without food and shelter, most 
likely you will be faced with the larger 
community attempting to stifle any real 
giving in a true loving spirit. For example, 
if you check out the many Christian mis- 
sions around the country (which I’ve 
done), you will find very little respect and 
love given to those they claim to serve. 
Not all, but by far most of them feel like 
prisons, and yet they are supported by the 
churches, community and government. If 
we want to help people, God has always 
told us the most important part is the spir- 


it. Even if we give people food and shel- 
ter, yet treat them in a disrespectful way, 
the situation will continue to get worse. 
No healing has been done. 

It is important to perceive that many of 
the people who are on the streets are 
rebelling against the hypocrisies of soci- 
ety and are seeking a simpler and freer 
life. They are being told to “get a job and 
support this society” yet they have seen 
the greed which is the basic value of most 
of these jobs. A lot of these people would 
enjoy healthy meaningful work if they 
didn’t feel exploited or in captivity. 

I do realize how difficult it is to have a 
healing environment for people in need. 
Imagine if all the churches had an open 


increase bitterness, a degenerating cycle. 
Any real lasting answer will only come 

with a complete change of spirit in the 

whole world. Only our total love for 


God’s creation can heal the Earth. For this - 


we need an Almighty Miracle. Everything 
we give in love in the meantime is our liv- 
ing prayer. I thank God for all true prayer. 


Garry Christ wrote this reflection for 


Voices of the Homeless, a 1995 antholo- | 
gy of poems and articles about home-. 
lessness edited by Doug Howerton, the 
manager of the Davis Cold Weather 
Shelter. It can be purchased at Cody's S ‘ 


and Black Oak Books i in ge 


In Reagansvilles 
by Claire Burch 


In Reagansvilles 
the Homeless stamp their feet. 


In Winter warm above a grate 
Cops prod at seven, sometimes wait till eight. 


I’m Kenny I’m homeless. My name is Georgia 
Georgia porgy pudding and pie 

cut the bloody budget and left us here to die 
which shelter which shelter? crucify time 

now I lay me down to rhyme 


but I have promises to sleep 

and miles to go before I creep 

listlessly on one last gasp to the church 

lest dinner leave me in the lurch, It’Il cost a quarter 
corner of 

College and Haste 

makes waste 

(the overview that left us here.) 


we’re cold and messed up. Where to break in? 

what boarded up house? (we’d better walk on eggshells 
this property is condemned) can we break in tonight? 
Georgia wishes she had a rump roast. She could make it 
last them 

for days. 


“Why does I love Georgia. 
Oh her smile and her looks and well. . . you know. 
just how she are you know. 


I always carry a piece of foam 
so she never has to sleep on no hard ground when she’s 
with me.” 


Kenny asks for yardwork. Brings a ladder he swiped. 


The Wind and | 
by Na’imah Tariq 


I feel the rhythm -- 

The rhythm of wild things 
Running with the wind; 

I hear the windsongs -- 

The winsome songs of birds 
And children with bright eyes. 

I hear the voices -- 

The ancient voices in the wind 
That streams on like brook water 
From the past. 

I feel the wind -- 

The wind that turns 

With more grace than mighty rivers. . 
The wind -- 

The wind and I 

Rise to high places. 


THE TEACHER (for Madeline) 


by Dennis Omowale Cutten 


Your Rule is a ghetto-love, 

Your classroom seats the future. 
You are streetmotion -- hit & wise, 
A love act patiently supreme, 

As little hands wave eagerly. 


You embrace the Smart ones 
You embrace the Slow ones 
You embrace the Fat ones 
You embrace the Skinny ones 
You embrace the Clean ones 
You embrace the Dirty ones 
You embrace the Good ones 
You embrace the Bad ones. 


Your feet are on firm ground, 
And the future is safe in your hands. 


Madeline, you swing like a noontime recess... 


Formerly Banished 


To Asylums 


by Claire Burch 


In the nineteen fifties they deinstigiionalized the 
"mentally ill”. 

oh boy, progressive, saying that from now on © 

large removed mental pe ag be teplaced me 


-| cozy friendly 


community mental health centers. 
Ha ha ha! Cut bidees ine tuck! 


Joanne is sarcastic to ER room personnel — 

having come in voluntary more than her share : 
only to be put in restraints and taken to Four North o ona 
fifty one fifty : : 
which means seventy two hours in a Ioeked ward. 

trying to keep it together so no fourteen day hold - 

would be laid on top. 


Don't fire until you see--eyes on the prize--installment _ 
eight 
look Ma a new minority 

formerly banished to asylums, placed 

in water too cold or too hot, given pills (a lot). 


Now just mocked, abused and ridiculed. 


The ball Dylan Thomas threw while playing in the park 
has not yet reached the ground 

the fall Babe took while praying in the dark 

has turned her head around. 

The squall she saw while sailing in the Ark 

made such a scary sound. 
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Open Letter to Oakland City Manager 


STREET SPIRIT 


DON'T GIVE HIM ANY 
SPARE CHANGE!’ IT 
JUST ENCOURAGES THEM 


ator 


sn 


WE SURE WOULDN'T WANNA 
Do THAT, Now WOULD WE ?! 


Halt the Harassment of Homeless Vendors 


Dear Oakland City Manager Craig Kocian: 


We are writing to express our deep dismay over recent 
police actions taken against the homeless vendors of our Street 
Spirit newspaper in downtown Oakland. It is the hope of the 
American Friends Service Committee that you will investigate 
this situation, and then work with the City Attorney’s office to 
end the persecution of homeless people who sell Street Spirit. 

The AFSC launched Street Spirit to ensure that homeless citi- 
zens would have a voice in our community, and to enable home- 
less vendors to become economically self-reliant. We now have 
published our newspaper for nine months; homeless vendors sell 
15,000 copies of Street Spirit a month in Berkeley and Oakland. 
The San Francisco Examiner recently published a very favorable 
article describing two vendors who made enough money selling 
Street Spirit to be able to afford to move into an apartment. 

Therefore, we were stunned and dismayed recently when our 
vendors began to be harassed, cited and fined by Oakland police 
officers for the “crime” of selling Street Spirit in downtown 
Oakland. In mid-September, two vendors were cited and fined 
for selling the newspaper at 13th and Broadway in downtown 
Oakland. Next, a disabled vendor was cited for selling the paper 
at 14th and Broadway. Our vendors have been repeatedly 
ordered by the police to stop selling the newspaper in front of 
Emporium Capwell’s on 20th and Broadway. This police harass- 
ment has continued up to the present. Last Thursday, a vendor 
selling our paper at 22nd and Webster was cited by an Oakland 

-policeman for.“peddling in the central. business district.” 

AFSC publishes the paper to give our homeless vendors a 
positive alternative to panhandling. More than 50 vendors now 
have a job selling the newspaper and educating the community 
about the important issues of homelessness, housing, economic 
justice and human rights. Many vendors are on the road to self- 
sufficiency from selling the paper. They keep all proceeds from 
the sales of the paper to help meet their survival needs. 

Our newspaper has given the community a new forum from 
which to address the issues of homelessness and poverty, and 
provides a creative outlet for the poets, artists and photogra- 
phers who have filled our pages with their art work. 

The ongoing persecution of our vendors by the Oakland 
police is troubling for many reasons: 


Editor’s Note: AFSC sent the letter above to City Manager Craig Kocian on October 17, 1995. Since then, Kocian has told us 
that he buys our newspaper himself, and pledged to work with AFSC to alleviate the persecution of Street Spirit vendors. Meanwhile, 
City Councilmember Sheila Jordan.sent the following letter expressing concern about the police actions to the City Manager’s office. 


October 20, 1995 
Dear Craig Kocian: 


I am writing in reference and support of the letter sent to you 
by the American Friends Service Committee (AFSC). 

I actually was not aware that Street Spirit was a project of the 
AFSC, but I am not surprised. I am a regular customer and read- 
er, and was pleased at its appearance on the streets of Oakland. 

While I try not to support panhandling, but rather direct my 


personal contributions toward causes and agencies, I believe 
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e@ Itis a chilling misuse of police power to clamp down on 
the First Amendment rights of homeless people and their sup- 
porters. Homeless people rarely have any real access to the 
mainstream press. It amounts to censorship of their First 
Amendment rights when police aggressively suppress the one 
newspaper in the East Bay which is committed to reporting on 
issues from the homeless perspective. We have been informed 
by our attorney that the particular ordinances used against our 
homeless vendors are violations of the First Amendment. 

@ This police action punishes the very people who have 
made a commitment to stop panhandling and have found gain- 
ful work. At a time when unemployment is a staggering prob- 
lem in poor communities in the East Bay, why is Street Spirit 
being suppressed for providing new jobs for homeless people? 

e Imposing heavy fines on homeless people for the “crime” 
of working to sell newspapers is an unbelievably heartless dis- 
play of official callousness towards the plight of the poor. City 
officials know full well that Oakland has an intractable homeless 
problem -- there are too few jobs, too little affordable housing 
and too few shelters to serve all our homeless citizens. It is 
unconscionable to subject homeless vendors to police intimida- 
tion and fines when they don’t have the money to pay. This 
action kicks the poor when they are already down. 

We ask you to work with the City Attorney and issue a 
directive to the Police Department and the District Attorney’s 
office to halt the fines and prosecution of our vendors. We 
believe that the ongoing police harassment is intolerable. 
Persecuting homeless vendors for the “crime” of working to 
make an honest living violates our notions of fair and equal 
treatment under the law. 

AFSC would like to work with your office to solve this prob- 
lem immediately. We are also sending copies of this letter to the 
Mayor’s office, City Attorney, members of the Oakland City 
Council, and Oakland Homeless Commission. We believe that 
Oakland’s police harassment of homeless: vendors is an injustice 
that serves no one, and must be exposed to the light of day. 


Sincerely, 
Wilson Riles, Jr. 
AFSC Regional Executive Director 


Terry Messman 
Editor, Street Spirit 


- buying and selling the Street Spirit paper is a positive contribu- 


tion the homeless community can make to our city. 

I am very concerned, if in fact Street Spirit vendors are 
being “harassed, cited and fined by Oakland police officers.” 

Please inform me in writing what our policies are regarding 
Street Spirit vendors. 

Thank you in advance. — 


Sincerely, 
Sheila Jordan 
Councilmember, District | 


Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


Street Spirit is published by the Homeless Organizing Project of the American Friends Service Committee. Street Spirit enables homeless people to sell 
50 papers a day and keep all proceeds. Homeless vendors receive income and self-reliance, and educate the community about homeless issues. Street Spirit 
receives no proceeds from sales, no government funds and accepts no advertising. We need your support to meet our printing and mailing costs. 

Please subscribe to Street Spirit for $30/year and help our paper be self-sustaining. Or, join our Underwriting Campaign for $50 per month, and help 


Street Spirit remain an independent voice for justice and provide the paper free to our homeless vendors. 


Yes! I wish to support the work of Street Spirit! 


I will subscribe to Street Spirit. I enclose $30 for one year's subscription. 
I will be an Underwriter of Street Spirit. Enclosed is $50 per month. 


I would like to donate! Enclosed is a donation of __ $100 


Send Donations to: Street Spirit, c/o American Friends Service Committee, 


__ $50 $25 


1611 Telegraph Ave., Suite 1501, Oakland, CA 94612 
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Street Spirit welcomes written con- 
tributions and artwork but cannot 
guarantee they will be printed. 
Enclose a self-addressed stamped 
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work returned. 

Send articles to: Terry Messman, 
AFSC, 1611 Telegraph Ave. #1501, 
Oakland, CA 94612 
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by Sally Hindman 


en Berkeley street artists currently 
are being featured in the "off beat" 
exhibit, Berkeley Artists on the 
Fringe, organized by artist/philosopher 
B.N. Duncan. Don’t miss it! Included in the 
show are the renowned Hate Man, poet 
Julia Vinograd, comic artist “Moby” 
Theobald, B.N. Duncan, Friederike 
Rheinheimer, MDGF, Cliff Mason, 
Sparrky, Narayana and Ace Backwords. 
The exhibit began when Richard List, 
who was documenting people on society’s 
margins, told Duncan to talk to a woman 
from the Berkeley Art Commission about 
getting a show. “When I met her she 
seemed very welcoming,” Duncan said. 
“She seemed taken with the material.” The 
end result was an exhibit in the Berkeley 
Art Commission’s windows, which later 
traveled to the Berkeley Store Gallery 
before making its way to the Caffe 
Mediterraneum on Telegraph Avenue. 
"I got space for the show through Guy 


Colwell, one of the great artists of our’ 


time, who is in charge of the gallery at 
Caffe Med," Duncan said. “Also, a lot of 
this was possible because of the initiative 
of Ace Backwords. I got the window, but 
then was totally at a loss for what to show 
in it. I had a lot of stuff, but no idea how 
to organize it. I was pretty lucky ‘cause I 
just couldn’t cope with it. Ace had the 
idea that the show would be centered 
around blown-up photos of the individu- 
als. On card stock he’d type up captions 
for each artist, then he enlarged them.” 
They then pinned art on either side of 
people’s portraits. The result is a unique 


Painting by Friederike Rheinheimer 


amalgamation of photos, poems, sketches, 
comics and narratives about the ten artists. 

Maureen Dowd, a waitress at the Caffe 
Med, commented, “I think the exhibit is 
great. I’m glad it’s here. He’s [B.N. 
Duncan] a cool guy. It’s good to have local 
artists’ comments about what they think, 
and to get to know them.” 

Local artist Jaguar agreed: “I feel that 
B.N.’s exhibit tries to show the person and 
spirit of people who have chosen.an alterna- 
tive lifestyle. He goes further to show their 
love, compassion and individuality." 

According to Duncan, “I’d like to see 
less of people going around with judgments 
about others with more money or less 
money or having a different appearance or 
lifestyle. We need a vision to share and act 
on together. There’s even the old statement 
by our founding fathers — united we stand, 
divided we fall!” 

“The message of the show is about peo- 
ple, about art and artists,” he added. “Some 
socially marginal people are some of 
Berkeley’s mental and spiritual wealth. 
These fringe people have things to give. 
The exhibit is an effort to create a dialogue, 
a link between socially marginalized people 
and the mainstream. May people be togeth- 
er instead of divided!” 

Poet Julia Vinograd, one of the artists 
included in the show, concurs with this think- 
ing in sharing about her work. “I’m really 
glad to have my poetry exposed," Julia said. 
"I’m trying to make the street visible. People 
have erasers in their eyes and they don’t see 
anything. Maybe if they see it in a poem — 
next time they’re passing by, they’ll really 
look. There’s a whole living world out there 


on the street. People see only the bad stuff, 
and there’s a whole lot more. There’s that 
crazy plop artist, and — you know — other 
people.” Her new book, A Door with Wings, 
is available at Shakespeare’s, Moe’s and 
Cody’s bookstores. 

Duncan likens the importance of the 
exhibit at Caffe Med to the current strug- 
gles to preserve People’s Park. “People’s 
Park is the idea of a whole variety of people 
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ed to Julia Vinograd who wears a button 
that says “weird and proud.” Because I 
think quite a few of the more positive peo- 
ple on the fringe in Berkeley, including 
many of the people who are in our exhibit 
at Caffe Med, know they are better off in 
some major ways living on the margin of 
society instead of trying to live in the social 
mainstream. They can be more their own 
true selves and they can often pursue their 


Oo extermi- 
.N. Duncan 


working together, communing together, 
having peace and acceptance of one anoth- 
er. People’s Park is a land for people who 
are not going to have overlords. And that 
way of thinking is what we are trying to 
promote with this exhibit.” 

Duncan described the broader social sig- 
nificance of the street artists' work in trying 
to preserve those values: “A certain way of 
life, a certain milieu, a certain shared spirit 
is under attack, and I think it can be com- 
pared with the drive to exterminate 
American Indian culture. We have a com- 
modity-oriented system based on the 
exploitation of man by man. People 
on the fringe in Berkeley have a lot 
less of that — and the American 
Indian had less of that. We have 
these different systems. In this sys- 
tem, money and profit are more 
important than people. In Native 
American tribes, relations aren’t 
based on the drive to make a lot of 
money or make a profit. What you do 
with your brothers and sisters is more 
important than in our society where 
people are much more divided and - 
alienated among themselves. It’s 
kind of an underclass — the fringe 
thing is. We on the margins are more 
related to. the American Indians. 

“A certain way of life is now 
threatened. People want to write off 
those on the social margins as only a 
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bunch of rejects, a bunch of blobs, a 
bunch of just plain bums. These are 
goofy and fouled-up characteriza- 
tions of many people who are on the 
fringe. But there’s a shared spirit 
among many of them of mental, cre- 
ative and spiritual freedom that I call 


THERE Doesn’T HAVE 
To BE ANYTHING “MYSTICAL” 
OR mISTy ABOUT SPIRIT. 
tT TAKES SPIRIT To 
Gel THROUGH EVER 

DAY, : 


25th ANNIVERSARY 


OF PEOPLE’S PARK 


by Julia Vinograd 


No matter how badly it behaves 

this park is family. 

Not the people in it, the park itself. 

Many of us won’t forgive our blood relatives, 

others aren’t welcome home. 

But when it comes to this over-patrolled block 

of grass, blankets, and struggling gardens 

we’re like the first immigrants 

hiding a drunken, bloodstained teenager 

in the backroom and lying to the cops 

and afterwards, arms upflung, wailing 

“What could Ido? He’s my son.” 

This park is 25 and isn’t sorry yet, 

probably never will be. 

bunch of homogeneous slugs, a__| Not for all the trouble it’s caused 

| or for the marvelous times 

| it had no business making | 

| out of thin air.and us. He es | 
| 
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own true goals a lot more than if they con- 
form to. the mainstream.” 

The Hate Man, another of the artists in 
the exhibit, said: “A lot of people feel sorry 
for the homeless. I feel people should be 
proud of the homeless. Homeless people 
are leading the way to a new way of operat- 
ing and living — to a new method. They 
represent things that the country admires, 
like low energy use and recycling.” 

When interviewed, the Hate Man was on 
his way to court after being arrested -- with-: 
out even a warning -- for sleeping on the 
sidewalk near Telegraph and Dwight Way. 


| It’s family. 
| The blood on its hands is ours. 


from Blood Red Blues by Julia Vinograd 


“off-beat and proud" — and it’s relat- Lo 


BESIDES THE ACIIVE SPIRIT, 


THERE?S BEING STILL) To 
PARTICIPATE IN CREATION?S 
PROFUNDITY WITH SPECIAL 
AWARENESS. PERHAPS THE 


GERM of SPeEciIAL AWARENESS 


IN THE PEACE AND QUIET 


WAS with A GRASPING-HANDED, 


WIDE-EYED CREATURE ABOUT 

60,000,000 YEARS AGo THAT 
Some SCIENTISTS HAVE CLAIMED 
To BE DISTANT ANCESTOR 


To The HUMAN RACE. 


Art by B.N. Duncan 


